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A committee under the chairmanship of Benjamin DIoob 
met in June 1964 to discuss research findings about disadvantaged 
populations and the prospects for educating them. Many of the things 
talked about then have been realized: More money has been spent. 
Better than half of the colleges and universities train teachers for 
disadvantaged children. More guidance programs have been developed 
and educational technology obtained. Progress has been made in 
developing cultural and ethnic pluralism in educational materials. 
There is a renewed concern for vocational education and career 
development. But education is not an antidote to poverty. 
Furthermore, the school is immoral when it continues to hold that as 
its goal. Schools are one of the resources by which society prepares 
and develops its members, when other societal resources are unegually 
distributed, quality of schooling becomes even more important. When 
the society produces subpopulations less well prepared to benefit 
from the standard offerings of the school, we have the additional 
responsibility for broadening, expanding, and enriching the offerings 
of the schools, not as our first line of defense against poverty, but 
as protection against the effects of an unjust society, which, if 
they go uncorrected, systematically erode the human resources of that 
society. (Author/JM) 
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New Perspectives 
on Old Issues in Education 
for the Minority Poor 



by Kdmund W. Gordon 




£>. Edmund Gofdon sptAing at a confentnce 
v>Uh educaum ai Tea^bm College tecently 



It's been ten years since June 1964 when several of us 
met in (Ihicago under the chairmanship of Benjamin Bloom to 
discuss what we knew from research findings about disadvan- 
taged populations and the prospects for educating them.^ In the 
several years that have passed we have seen the reali?ation of 
many things that we talked about that summer. In the 60's we 
believed that more money, extra effort, and improved technol- 
ogy would solve the problems of educating the minority poor. 

We have spent more money. At the peak of activity, over 
2 billion dollars per year was allocated to the education of 
poor children by the federal government alone. We have gotten 
more effort. At least half the school districts of the nation 
have initiated programs of some sort directed at the education 
of the poor At the peak of activity, 550,000 children were 
exposed to Head Start and another 3.5 million were reached by 
the programs funded under Title I of the Elementar>' and 
Secondary Education Act of 1964. In addition, better than 
half of the colleges and universities have developed special 
programs ro train teachers for disadvantaged children. We have 
also developed more guidance programs. Most of them have 
simply meant more guidance services rather than different 
guidance services, yet some have tried to make the guidance 
process more meaningful lor the target population* Some pro- 
grams have effectively used peer tutoring with gains reported 
for the tutors as well as for those tutored. We have gotten more 
educational technology. Teaching machines, programmed mater- 
ials, audio visual aids, multi-sensory materials and computer- 
assisted instruction are available in classrooms across the nation. 
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We have made progress in developing cultural and ethnic plu- 
ralism in educational materials, so that teachers can now use 
materials that ire indigenous to the specific minority cultures 
of thtir students. We have seen the introduction of Ethnic 
Studies, and a renewed concern for vocational education 
and career development. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Of all ot these educational interventions, computer- 
assisted instruction has had the most consistently positive 
effects on the education of poor students, even though it 
developed independently of a concern for the disadvantaged 
The striking success of CA.L seems to result from two unique 
capacities. First, C.A.L depersonalizes the presentation of 
material. Some people have argued that minority children have 
problems learning because the people who deliver instructions 
are considered alien. Under such circumstances, V^iss Jones'^ 
teaches Knglish, but she also embodies "the opposition/^ 
Becau'-.e a computer cannot be identified as white or black, 
female or male, or middle class, many people believe that it 
depersonalizes the educational experience and makes it more 
acceptable to disadvantaged children. The second advantage of 
C.A.I, is that the computer provides systemaric and regu- 
lar presentation with the opportunity for continuous self- 
monitored review* This combination probably contributes to 
rote learning. 

Systematic, regular and consistent exposure may also 
explain the effective use of television in education. In addition, 
the same phenomenon seems to operate in several special 
reading programs that have been developed Although the var- 
ious approaches of the programs seem to have little differ- 
ential effect, the systematic, orderly, and purposeful presenta- 
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tion of ihf kMrning ^ApcM-icnccs in UMitinj*. seems to be ihe 
key variable aspuiisibie tor achievement. 

Problems of Assessment 

/Ml of these innovations are major shifts in the delivery 
oi educiiiit^nal services vvhicli have resulted from the use of 
more nuuiey, more eff4)rl and more icchnolojiy. \vx despite 
more in all these areas, all national assessments of impact have 
proved disconrn^injz. Why has pri»ducliviiy not matched expec- 
tation? One e\planant)n is tliat we are unable to assess the real 
impact of these pn^graitis on pupil achievement. In evaluative 
research, there are three levels of concern, l-'irst, research can 
bedesi^ined todiscover whether or nv)t a particular intervention 
program helps achieve a specific goal. Second, research can 
compare programs to determine which is more or less effective. 
Third, evaluative research can seek relationships between the 
specific aspects of intervention programs and subsequent 
changes in behavior. 'Ihis final form of research is explanaloiy 
as well as evaluative. 

Most evaluative research has been directed at the first 
two levels, ignoring the third. \vl only by answering questions 
on this third level, can wc begin to specify treatments which 
relate to known characteristics of the children to be senvd. 
Unfortunately, evaluative research of this quality has seldom 
been applied to the education of the poor. 

In all levels of research, it is difficult to isolate vtiriables 
with the necessary degree of pa'cision and to discover the 
effects of specific treatments on targeted behaviors. One par- 
ticular problem involves the method for selecting subjects. 
F.ven though *Vontror* groups are closely matched with 
experimental groups, the control group is often different from 
the experimental group in crucial aspects. In addition, research- 
ers must take into account the **radiarion effect.*' Kven if the 
two groups are initially **comparable," the effects on the ex- 
perimental subjects are radiated onto their families and ac- 
quaintances, I'lventually, the control subjects are also eontam- 
inatcil if there is any contact, direct or indirect, between these 
several groups. I'inally. in the evaluation of education for the 
poor, interftTcnees such as teachers' expectations (the **lVg- 
malion effect") or generalized student reactions (the **Haw- 
thorne effect*') have usually not been identified or controlled; 
consequently, the real effects of various programs cannot be 
determined from these studies. 

Still other problems in the evaluative research design 
can confuse, distort, or limit ihe initial data as well as subse- 
quent findings. P'orexarnplc. most evaluations of eompensatory 
education studies depend on static and quantitative measures 
which neglect the qualitative analysis of behavior or proeess. 
This static appro.ich leads investigators to lt)ok for generic 
^ indicators of pupil characteristics and global or categorical 



indicators of treatment characteristics. Often this appri>aeh is 
combiited with the researeher*s tendency to see diffcrenc<?s 
between minority and majority groups as deficits to be over- 
come rather than assets to be developed. In such cases, there is 
little opportunity to study the dynamic pnucsses by which 
success or failure may In? more adequately understood, liven 
more serious is the apparent disregard of the pr(»babiliiy that 
individual pupils respond differently to the same treatments. 

l-inally, researchers tend to focus on univariable input 
and output data, despite the existence t)f ct>inplex relationship 
between dependent and independent variables, When studied, 
these relationships are treated as constants, The evidence, how- 
ever, indicates that a variable which is dependent in one con- 
text may be independent in another. Kven more confusing is 
the possibility that a variable may be concurrently dependent 
and independent. These narrow approaches are often aceonv 
panied l)y an inadequate appraisal of program variables which 
pays little or no attention to the fact that interventiims are 
uneven. Control of ireutments in large scale studies is almost 
nonexistent. 

Those of us who can still be optimistic about the current 
status of our interventions in the education of the poor can 
argue that the relatively modest pay-off is less a reflectiim of 
inadequate or inappropriate inten'cnlions, and more an indi- 
cation of our inability to adequately measure the positive im- 
pact that must be there. 

Raising the Issues 

This leads us to raise the possibility that we have been 
insufficiently sensitive to the nature of the problems with 
which we are dealing. For this reason, a review of the ways in 
which the problems may be eoneeptuali/ed is necessary in 
order to determine the logical relationships that exist between 
these and available treatments. There are, then, several issues 
related to the educatiiin of poor and minority populations 
which deserve our at.tentiim. 

Problems of Educability 

Prior to the late nineteenth century, little attention was 
given to the problems of educability. Since educational oppor- 
tunity had been largely limited to eligible members iif the 
aristocracy, definitit)n of educability had not emerged as an 
issue. The Reformation and the Industrial Revolution, however, 
produced a need for education in broader segments of the 
population. To be sure that education was provided to tho.se 
most likely to benefit instruments were designed to measure 
intelligence. 

The emergence of I. Q. tests, however, led to false assur- 
ance about our ability to mea.sua» intelligence and to predict 
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achievement from test sa>m. Concern with intelligence mea- 
surenuMU and achievement prediciii^n Uuminaies iweniieth 
cent\iry selection proceuures. Although this represents a shift 
from an aristocratic to a nteritocratic Inisis for sticial stratifi- 
cation, hitely most instrunu-nts tieveloped to measure intelH- 
gcnce have been challenged l^ecausc they no longer serve the 
purposes of education. American society is increasingly con- 
cerned with the development of all its people. Consequently, 
prediction of achievement has bec(mie less important than 
description of conditions which will encourage development 
of adequate functioning. In other words, as the need to democ- 
rati7C educational opp<^rtitnity has increased, we have begun 
to broaden the definition of educability. Once narrowly de- 
fined, educability is increRsingly viewed as a universal human 
characteristic. l*he issue of who is educable has become a 



t'unciion of whoni j^ociety wants to educate, rather than who 
is ntost likely to benefit from the opportunity to learn. 

Educational practices have also influenced the concept 
of educal)iliiy. Traditionally, edtication provides services to 
learners and leaves the responsil)iliiy (or learning with the 
student. If the learner did not learn, wc questit>ned the quality 
of the learner, not the quality of the educational intervention. 
'I'oday, despite some movemenc towards shared responsibility 
for teaching effectiveness, we continue to place the respon.si- 
bility primarily on the learner despite Professi^r Hruner's 
proposal that almost anything can be taught to anyone, if the 
learning experience is appropriately designed. This facet of 
educability was demonstrated forcefully in animal psychology 
by E. R. l-ashley's experiments with mice, Lashley challenged 
the assumption that mice have nervous systems which are 




invapjiWt.* ut discriiniiuuing ttvtwfcii jivomotric figurt's. Uy 
tDoditVin^ the conditions under which these disctiintnations 
are learned* Lashlev wan able tti deinonstniie lonu disiiiiniiv 
ation in hi^ mice. AUhiHJgii it is not sut'e to make broad leaps 
t'runi aninut research to liuntan appUcatiitns. this concern tor 
deiernnning the learning experience design necessary to insure 
mastery deserves attention in human learning. 

Analysis of Learning Situations 

I'or example, tnore careful analysis of learning behavior, 
the learning environment, and the task to be mastered may 
lielp us determine a n\ore appropriate and productive com- 
bination of these fact()rs» Such investigations may lead us to 
discover that educability results front the quality of iMese eom- 
binatiims. This conclusion certainly implies a shift in the 
responsibility for learning- or failure tolearn-from the student 
alone to the participants in an interactive process. 

Perhaps we originally placed responsibility on the student 
because (Uir system of educational evaluation is Uased in favor 
of a quantitative rarher than a qualitative approach to learning. 
Traditionally, we try to classify and quantify functioning. An 
emphasis on measurable quantities c^f ability loads the dice in 
favor of the teacher. On the other hand* if we seek to assess 
quality of learning we must examine more carefully the deli- 
cate balance of interactions among learning behavior, learning 
environments -including quality of teaching -and learning task 
demands. 

I am making a plea for the qualitative analysis of these 
aspects of educational experience in our schools. The data 
from this analysis will be more helpful to teachers and others 
responsible for eurricular and educational experiences design 
than scores or diagnostic categories generated from quantitative 
analysis alone. Our lack of progress in education in general, 
and compensatory education in particular, may be that we 
have drawn the patterns for organizing learning experiences 
too narrowly. Instead, we need to expand the ways in which 
we conceptualize and assemble learning experiences. We can 
. . . do this in two ways: firsts we can procede randomly, by 
thinking of as many variations as we can imagine in curriculum 
organi/ati<m: second, we can take identifiable patterns of 
learner characteristics and then design learning experiences 
thai match those patterns. It follows from this that the use of 
l>etfer analyses of the characteristics of learners to prescribe 
instnictional experiences might well result in the delivery of 
more effective educational services to all children including 
the poor* and racial or ethnic minorities. 

Most current work in individualized instruction matches 
mastery of the learning task to the rate of student learning. 
T here has been S(mie work matching pupil interest with specific 
^ learning materials and tasks. Other research has investigated 
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the rehuion ln?vween learner perstinality and tciuher persiHiul- 
ity. Of course, none of ihesv» c<mibinations is adequate alone. 
We need li) make designs for learning which are sensitive ti> 
such variables as rate of learning, ct»gniiive style, interest and 
temperament; in other words a wide range i^f learner character" 
istics must be considered. These are all involved in the learn- 
ing experience anil Uumc are piobably quite different ilistribu- 
lions of characteristics am<mg individuals and groups. We need 
greater sensitivity to this whole profile of functional levels 
ami qualities, if the appropriate UKilch is to be made, tuluea- 
lion of p()or children and racial and ethnic mimu'ities would 
be greatly iniprt)V*'d if the approach to imlividually prescribed 
instruction were broadened to include these dimensions. 

Kducation and psychology have given some attention to 
the characteristics of learners, particularly as these predict 
aehievenieni-or failure. Unfortunately, comparable attention 
has not been given to the condiricms in which learning and 
development occur. Yet envin)nmental conditions (the ecology 
of learning and development) are generally as important in 
determining the quality of function as characteristics of the 
learner. This is clearly seen in urban minority poor populations 
which often suffer a relatively poor match betwx-en their in- 
digenous experiences, and what happens at school. Such popu- 
lations also experience a high incidence of subtle to severe 
developmental defects, which may form social handicaps, 
'{'he capacity of these populations to do well results as much 
from available supports as it does from the individual and 
group characteristics - strengths or weaknesses - that are 
brought to the schools. If a student enters an experience with 
a possible handicap, but his family and community circum- 
stances are rich enough to provide him with ways of circum- 
venting or compensating, then the handicap may bec(>mc rela- 
tively unimportant. But if the environment lacks in support, 
the handicap is doubly difficult to overcome. 



Importance of Home Environment 

One body of research that speaks to this issue was devel- 
oped by Herbert Birch in Aberdeen, Scotland, when he exam- 
ined the relationship between health and school achievement 
for an entire population of lt)-yearold school children.' Birch 
found that youngsters with comparable intelligence and similar 
levels of health impairment showed varv'ing degrees of school 
success. A betterindicaior of success or failure in school seemed 
to be the degree to which the youngsters' home environments 
provided support for school learning in the presence of handi- 
caps. If ihe home provided ways of circumventing the difficulty, 
achievement tended to be better. In contrast, youngsters with 
the san»e degree of impairment from homes which were not 
supportive showed much lower functional levels. 

In a related pilot study, (me of my students investigated 
reading achievement in mildly retarded voung adults, lie found 
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low %-orr^latiu»s between the quiiliry of rcuding achievement and 
menial age or fk^nder (lesialt lest sct)res. He t'uund higher cor- 
relations bt*tween reading achievement and the tact of having 
been reared in homes ii^ wfuch there IkuI been a high degree of 
suppt»rt tor the mastery of reading;. !n tht>se cases where there 
had ntU been support, readi»ig achievement was Unv e\'en in the 
presence of higher mental age or better Bender Ciestalt sci>res, 

HiUh of these studies suggest that given the same degree 
of intrinsic resdurces for learning or development, the quality 
of enviroimiental suppt^rts for masters- of a learning task may 
become a deciding element. Perhaps we may infer that achieve- 
ment is related io the quality of support for mastery available. 
Thus, environmental support may be as potent a force for 
learning as are the indigenous characteristics of the learner. 

Additional data supporting this assertion is available in 
work by James CXiIeman who found relatively low correlations 
between quiility of schooling and achievement.^ In other 
words, characteristics of individual schools do not account for 
the variations in achievement among American public school 
kids. Yet, when (!oleman looked at the data for poor and 
minority children he found that the quality of schooling made 
a great difference in their achievement. For society at large, 
quality of schooling was a relatively unimportant correlate of 
achievement; yet for poor and minority kids, quality of school- 
ing-teacher characteristics, kinds of materials available, amount 
of teacher training, money spent on schooling-^was more 
strongly associated with achievement. When support for aca- 
demic learning was not a part of the natural environment, the 
relatively modest support supplied by the school did make 
a difference. 

These findings suggest that the crucial factors responsi- 
ble for differences between achievement levels, intelligence test 
scores, and the like are not to be found solely in the character- 
istics of disadvantaged children. The extent to which a child's 
environment supports mastery of schooLlearning tasks is also 
a crucial factor. 

Importance of Nutrition and Health 

In close relation to the problem of ecological support for 
learning are life conditions such as nutrition and health. Many 
of the behaviors and conditions encountered in children from 
economically disadvantaged backgrounds are either induced or 
nurtured by conditions of poverty. The existence of a contin- 
uum of reproductive errors and developmental defects influ- 
enced by level of income is substantiated by contemporary 
research such as the excellent studies by Knobloch and 
Pasamanick of health status and school adjustment for low- 
income Negro children in Baltimore* by Lashof of health status 
and services on Chicago's South Side,' and by Birch of the 
health status of children from indigent families in the Carib- 
O jean area.^ Such studies indicate that the incidence of repro- 
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ductive error or defect is greatest in the population for which 
medical, nutritional, and child care are poorest. 

Hiese studies also point clearly to the following facts 
about low-income families*. 

(1) nutritional resources for the mother-to-be, 
the pregnant mother and fetus, and the new- 
born are inadequate; 

(2) medical care-prenatal, obstetrical, and post- 
natat-is generally poor; 

(3) the incidence of subtle to more severe neuro- 
logic defects in children is relatively high; 

(4) case finding is hit or miss, so children arc 
not only handicapped by the disorder but 
there is no official awareness that the con- 
dition exists; 

(5) family resources and sophistication do not 
provide the remedial or compensatory sup- 
ports that can make the difference between 
handicapped and competent function. 

These health-related conditions have important implica- 
tions for school and general social adjustment. Impaired health 
or organic dysfunction influences school attendance, learning 
efficiency, developmental rate and personality development. 
Pasamanick attributes a substantial portion of the behavior 
disorders among disadvantaged kids to the high incidence of 
subtle neurologic disorders. Other writers relate a variety of 
specific learning disabilities to mild or severe neurologic abnor- 
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malilies. c'Jearty, in our society adequacy of health status and 
health care aivuU'luenced by adequacy of income. The libvious 
condusion is thai poverty leads directly to health proUlenjs 
and iiulirecily u> general developmental problems. 

Although it seenis clear that conditions of life jjreatly 
influence the quality of development and function, questions 
remain alunit the hereditary limits of development. When the 
problenjs of ct>ntpensatory education are discussed in the con- 
text of the nature/nurture controversy, confusion, if not dis* 
tiM'lion. often results. 

Plasticity of Intellect 

The plasticity of intellect is a critical issue reflected in 
the nature/nurture cimtroversy, which is basically unresolved 
despite a great deal of research. Building upon Binet's early 
concern with the trainability of the intellect, and Montesorri's 
efforts to modify imellectual function in children of subnormal 
performance levels, investigators have worked with children of 
all mental capacities. These studies have produced mixed 
findings, yielding no definitive conclusions. 

For example, Benjamin Bloom asserts that in the absence 
of radical shifts in individual life experiences, the qualit\* of 
cognitive and affective behavior is stable after the second year 
of life.'' However, much of Bloom's research data are based 



upi>n the study of people whiise life ciuulitions have been rela» 
lively consistent. This makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
vhscu.ss questions about radical environmental changes ii^ rela- 
tiou to changes in cognitive-affective functioinnp. In Joseph 
McV. Hunt's book, Intelligence xtmi {ixperiem-ef the data 
strongly suggest that the quality of adaptive behavii>r (intelli- 
gence), is greatly influenced by environmental encounters. If 
a developing person is accidentally or deliberately exposed io 
a rich environment* his adaptive behavior tends to be richer. 
For Hunt, the appropriate match between learner clu^racter- 
istics and learning experiences is the key Xo radical shifts in 
quality of intellective function. J<mes, however, takes a more 
cautious view of the plasticity isi tiehavior.^ Reviewing simie 
of the same research, he concludes that the basic quality of 
intellective potential is stable and relatively unsusceptible to 
modification l)y deliberate intervention. This view is currently 
shared by Arthur Jensen, Richard Herrnstein and William 
Shockley, who assert the stable nature of cognition by arguing 
that intelligence is primarily genetically determined.*^ This 
rather pessimistic view of the developmental potential of in- 
tellect may result from too limited a view of the potential 
significance of the interaction variance. It may be that we 
simply have not experimented enough with the deliberate 
manipulations of sufficiently powerful environments to create 
new and possibly reverse interactions. 



I'Uucaicns nml not vlclnitc the iijucstion of thcoiijuns 
aiul plasticity t>t' intcllectu.il potential. Instead, we should 
shift oiu* .ttiention to mmv ajigressively trying t*) int1ueiu:e the 
quality of function. With this line of thought \\e can lake the 
posititui that all luuiian beiiii^s, except ahout 5% who are truly 
mentally defective, have potential for adei)uate functioning. 
I'urther we can surmise that it is possible to develop condiiitMts 
which will enable all people to achieve adequate levels i)f func-^ 
littning. Within this franu\ the task is no* to change the poten- 
tial, but to inipn^ve the quality of function so that thepoten- 
lia! can be expressed. 

The Importance of Affect 

Zigler is one researcher who has attempted to account 
for changes in the quality of intellectual function on the l)asis 
of changes in the affective state (tnotivation, task involvement, 
etc.)." By manipulating the con<iitiuns under which his sub- 
jects were examined, /igler achieved a significant shift in 
quality of funeii()n {20 point gain) with mildly retarded 
subjects. He alst) deterntined that there were no major changes 
in the basic etignitive processes, but that the subjects re- 
sponded differently depending on the quality of their task 
involvement and affective responses, /.igler emphasized the 
etmdititnis which lead to optimal intellectual functioning, 
rather than a change in basic cognitive processes which is 
usually conntued by **potential." 

Zigler also argues that too much attentiim has been 
given to interventions directed at changing basic cognitive 
processes, since ^hese processes are likely to be either so fixed 
or so recalcitrant that they will not respond to most kinds of 
interventitin. Instead, he suggests that the affective domain 
may be considerably more plastic and malleable. This means 
that cognitive functicm tnay be more susceptible to change by 
affective rather than cognitive intervention. I'or example. I 
may move to a qualitatively higher level of intellectual func- 
ticming because I am motivated to apply whatever skill and 
potential I have to the task. On the other hand, efforts intended 
to leach me how to change my basic ci>gnitive process may 
have no effect because those processes are too fixed or because 
my energies are not sufficiently directed at the task. If the 
social interaction provides motivation to bectwe involved and 
the aspiration level is high enough, the affective pr<»cess may 
induce changes in the c<ignitive prcicess. 

I Unfortunately, t»ur tendency has l)een to separate the 
affective and cognitive dcmiains from each other. \*et, we can- 
not separate the two, whether (or study, or emphasis, or for 
instructional purposes. They are so integrally related that it 
makes no sense to talk al)out one independent of the other. 
If we an;;ly/,e affective function it is difficult to have anythmg 
aore than mere sensations unless we also understand the 



cxperietKV in cognitive ternts. \^ov exatnple, alihougli Inwer 
anin^ls ilevelt>p habitual affinities for each other, they dt> not 
develop love. Animals such us hunutnsi however, d^»xeh^p love 
for each other because the feeling of love requires symbt^lic 
mediation. In order to generate hue feelings for you I must 
alsti generate ideas ai)out you. 'I'he two are inseparable. 

Nonetheless, in the field of compensator)' education, we 
have tended ti> treat the two as if they were separate. In some 
programs, the primary emphasis is an affective deveUipmeiit; 
most programs put the primary emphasis on the cognitive. 
Both types lack sufficient understanding of the varied inter- 
actions between tlie two domains. The early experiences which 
many of us had with preschool programs provide one illustra- 
tion of our misunderstanding about the affective and cognitive 
domains. Some of the first teachers involved in one particular 
pn)gram worked out of a kind of personal concern or mission- 
ary /eal. They approached their youngsters with a great deal of 
compassion, enipathy, and support, liecause they believetl thai 
poor children needed this kind of intervention. When numey 
became availa!)le for preschool wtuk, people were hired who 
in part needed j()bs, and correspondingly approached their 
work a bit nmre systematically. In one project with which I 
was associated, conflict developed between the "old-timers" 
and "newcomers." The old-timers felt that the newciuners 
were racists, hostile to the kids, and too demanding. 'I'he new- 
comers described the old-timers as "coddling." When we looked 
at the effectiveness of these two groups, we found that the 
children in the classes managed by the mcu'e recently employed 
teachers were ahead of the others. It is quite possible that we 
were hiring a better quality of teacher, yet it was also ver>' 
obvious that these new teachers made more demands on the 
youngsters than the older teachers did. In this instance, the 
performance demand apparently had a positive affective as 
well as a cognitive effect. The effect was strcmger than that 
produced by reduced performance demands and surplus affec- 
tion or support. 

Two things may have happened to the children of the 
older teachers, Hrst, they may nc»t have been sufficiently chal- 
lenged by the situation. Second, they may have been sophisti- 
cated enough to sense that the excessive "love" showed less 
*Vespecr* for ihem than the more demanding situation. An 
alternate explanation may be that through the demands placed 
upon them, the children accomplished more things. Through 
this, they began to perceive themselves as competent people 
and experienced a corresponding improvement in self-concept. 
In the "loving" situation, the children perceived themselves 
primarily as dependent persons. Actually, such speculations as 
these are less impt»rtant than the demonsirateci interplay l>e- 
tween affective and cognitive domains which is seldom under- 
stood and presented in sophisticated application in educatic»nal 
interventions. 
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The separation of affective from cognitive functions 
makes tittle sense in any educational setting but it is particu- 
larly senseless in the education of socially disadvantaged kids. 
Ilie social context in which education occurs is often alien for 
poor and minority students. Consequently, such students arc 
less likely to be attracted, motivated, or involved in the learn- 
ing situation than more privileged kids for whom school has a 
more obvious relationship to what*s happening in the rest of 
their lives. In schools, the learning difficulties of disadvantaged 
kids are most prominent so the tendency has been to focus 
very sharply on cognitive development. Such efforts are invar- 
iably defeated before they begin, because they move directly 
on a factor which is not only one of the major needs of ihe 
youngster, but also a major source of frustration. Furthermore^ 
if we assume that progress in the learning situation is related to 
student involvement and that such involvement requires some 
degree of identification with the school's values and purposes, 
then again, these youngsters are at a significant disadvantage 
since both the content of the school experience and the pur- 
pose of schooling may be different for them than for young- 
sters from the majority culture. 

William I.abov has done one of the best studies of the re- 
lationship between learning and identification with the materi- 
al being studied.** In his work on the sociology of language, 
l^bov demonstrated a major difference in task involvement 
and quality of function when black students were taught in 
cheir indigenous dialect. His work, and that of William Stewart, 
and Vera John, indicate that young black pupils who show 
retarded levels of academic and intellectual function in stan- 
dard English proceed, in their own dialect, to deal with and to 

rn^ 3olve social and technical problems which would otherwise be 
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thought beyond thoir grasp.' ^ Moreover, when examined in 
their own dialect, many ytmng people whose language skills in 
standard Knglish are judged to be gri)ssly inadequate, show a 
richness and complexity of language that can only be asso* 
ciated with average or better intellectual capacity. 

In another context the eariy efforts to modify curricular 
materials so that ihey more adequately reflect the variety of 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds represented in our put)Uc 
schoiiis showed poor results as long as ihcy concentrated on 
elements of form, such as skin color, hair texture and other 
physical characteristics. However, as these efforts became more 
sophisticated, the content as well as the form captua*d ele- 
ments of the indigenous culture, and exposure to these new 
materials improved the effectiveness of learning. In both of 
these instances it appears that where the materials to be dealt 
with are problems to be solved, or vehicles to be utili/.ed, they 
enable the pupils to build upon strengths, rather than having 
them struggle only with their weaknesses. This often results in 
an improvement in the quality of function. 

Importance of Shared Purposes 

A more difficult problem arises in the incompatible pur- 
poses of schooling as seen by the dominant society and the 
target population. The anthropologist Anthony Wallace argues 
that the purposes of education are closely tied to the purposes 
of society and that these purposes vary in relation to the stage 
or phase through which the society h passing.** He id^fnlifies 
the social phases as conservative, react 'onary, and revoiutionary, 
and he chcssifies the purposes of education depending on 
whether t^ey are tieing focused on the development of skills, 
the development of intellect, or the development of morality. 
He argues that in the revolurionary phase of a society, the 
greatest emphasis is placed on moral development, second on 
intellectual development, and third on skills. These priorities 
are related to the purposes of the revolution in that a revolu- 
tion needs people who are concerned with human rights and 
humanistic concerns. Also, revolutionaries want to sharpen the 
intellectual function of the masses because support for the 
revolution is stimulated by this kind of awareness. Only after 
these two priorities arc satisfied can the revolutionary phase 
switch its attention to skill development. In contrast, societies 
in the conservative pha.se give top priority to skill development 
because skills are needed to maintain the society. Moral devel- 
opment i.n next in importance but now it takes the form of 
socialization and answers questions like ''What does the societ)' 
expect of me?" "How do 1 behave?** or "How do I get along in 
society?'* Intellectual development is given least attention 
because there is a reduced need for the development of the 
intellect in a society that is trying to maintain the ^atatua quo. 
In fact, intellectuality may be discouraged since a conservative 
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society frvqueiuly mwm ioii'rati» *nree thinking/* AciroMing 
tu Wallacci intcitvctuai dcvcKipnu'nt is ncplfctcd ov even ills* 
Viinra^jed in both consmativc ami reuctiinuiry socitios. l*inally, 
in rcucrionrtry siiiies. mural dcvtlopnu'nt is nu>vcd back to hi^h 
priority, but now it takes the tornt a Ciinccrn t\ir faw and 
order or **\Vhat does the state expect?*' The en^phasis is on 
ei>rreet behavior and behavioral control rather titan on value 
examination or humanistic j»t»als, O;' course, concern is given 
to skills, because skills are needed, as in the conservative 
society, lo tnainiain the existing order. 

In the context of this theory, the United States and 
most of the indiistriali/ed countries of the West cannot be 
Cimsidered revolutionary. This nation has mn l)een a revoht- 
tionary society for more than IW years. For most of that 
period it has been conser\'ative, though lately it has been 
thought of as reactionary. Yet» poor people and minoriries 
soon realize that what they need is not maintenance of the 
status quo but radical change. Our schools are primarily 
focused on the concerns of the conservative to reactionary 
Society; yet the people who are not making it in that system 
are primarily ctmcerned with radical change or revolution. 
The purposes of schooling are incongruous for them and for 
the society. Poor minority kids coming into the school need 
ways to radically change things. At the sam^* time, the school 
is operated by a society which intends to maintain the sttUus 
quo. As <ine solution Ivan lllich talks about "deschoollng 
society,*' He s^es the sdiool as reactionary*, force-restricting: 
distorting, containing, and confining rather than freeing or 
\fleasing.'* The relevance for compensatory education is chat 
>chools may not be able to deliver the thing that is most 
essential to the development of the target population. Schools 
may be reasonably proficient at developing skills, yet they 
have never been good at developing intellect or morality in a 
humanistic* man-freeing frame of reference. 

Thus, the overall purpose of the school is not consistent 
with the basic needs of disadvantaged people. This incongruence 
is more difficult to reconcile than the incongruence between 
language and the cultural emphasis of materials, both of which 
can be and have been modified. The incongruence of purpose 
requires change in the society, a change external to the school 
which is not likely to come sh(irtly. The capacity to feel good 
about an experience, to identify with it and to assign a high 
value to it is directly related to the purposes that one attributes 
to the experience. Thi conflict of purpose in schooling not 
only limits what the school can do, but defeats most efforts to 
help the ycnmgster identify with or become enthusiastic about 
the experience. 

A counter illustration of the point is found in the work 
of the Black Panthers in the early period of the *60's. The 
Black Panthers, along with the Black Muslims, were probably 
more successful in rehabilitating and educating young adult 
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and late adolescent blacks than any other movement in this 
Ciuintry. Both groups talked about things that had a high de* 
gree of congmence with the values and the purposes of these 
young people, I'his bigli degree of congruence helped turn 
iirotind kids who had been arrested for criminal liehavior and 
juvenile delinquency, were unemployed, etc, Many of these 
fellows went back to the schotils or into responsible working 
situations. The capacity to attract, hold, and involve is too 
often lacking in the schools, even though this is a crucial 
element in effective education. 

Control of Decision^Making 

Another important issue which arises from this concern 
with the social purpose of schooling is control of school policy 
and accountability for the educational process. As more and 
more poor and disadvantaged children fail to learn or achieve 
the standards set by society, there is increasing concern about 
who should control curriculum development and change. In 
addition we must ask who should be held responsible for co^ 
rection of the barriers stacked against the development of 
poor and minority students. The democratic tradition of this 
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nation presupposes that citizens wiil actively participate in 
political decision-making. Yet, political and administrative mo- 
mentum often leads to increased centralization of power, vary- 
ing degrees of representation rather than participation, and the 
alienation of citizens from decisions that affect their lives, 
A small body of research suggests that as people become more 
involved in making decisions related to the enterprise in which 
they're involved, their productivity in that situation increases. 
Participation in decision-making i.s greatly influenced by organ- 
izational size the smaller the group, the higher the degree of 
involvement. An example from industrial psychology may 
prove helpful. 1 he Acton Society Trust Studies revealed that 
interest in the affairs of the organization, and knowledge of 
the names of administrators, decreased as the size of the organ- 
ization increased.** Voting on work unit issues also suffered, 
as did subscription to professional periodicals, output and 
- punctuality. 

In addition, decision-making and participation is crucially 
influenced by how meaningful and efficacious the interaction 
proves to be. Again a study from industrial psychology illus- 
trates the point. To examine ways of effecting production 
changes in an Industrial firm, Coch end French created three 
different work groups.*^ In the first group, changes were intro- 
duced by management decision; in a second group, changes 
were made by representatives selected by the group and, in the 
third group, all members were involved directly in making de- 
cisions about changes, Coch and French found that the pro- 
duction of the first group dropped after the changes were intro- 
duced and that they became hostile towards management; the 
partial participation group, however, continued to produce 
satisfactorily after a momentary drop in production, and the 
**total participation" group quickly exceeded its pre-change 
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rate of production and remained satisfied with the job. This 
study was replicated in a Norwegian factory by French, Israel, 
and As.** There, the investigators found that production did 
noT increase when workers participated in decision-making* 
They attributed this to the fact that the decision in which the 
groups participated had little relevance to production. These 
findings suggest the need to distinguish between token and 
legitimate participation. They imply that participants must feel 
that their participation is meaningful and related to the 
immediate tasks. 

These two factors, size of organization and legitimacy of 
participation, both have applications in the education of the 
disadvantaged. The rise of big-city school systems has widened 
the gulf between decision-makers and those affected by de- 
cisions until many school systems are simply too large to 
sensitively administer to the needs of their clients. In New 
York City, for example, the social and political gap between 
the growing black and Hispanic population and the educa- 
tional decision-makers has shown the shortcoming of a highly 
centralized bureaucratic decision-making process. Many of the 
minority group members feel they have little access to power 
in educational and other social-political institutions. Since 
they have found that the public school is ineffective in ful- 
filling their needs, they have become unwilling, and at times 
hostile, participants in schooling. Such arguments have contrib- 
uted to current efforts toward public school decentralization. 

The importance of actively involving individuals in 
decisions which affect them is demonstrated in several areas. 
For example, research indicates that when parents of school 
children are involved in the process of education, their chil- 
dren are more likely to achieve. This heightened achievement 
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may result irom a chwcr correspondence between the school 
and the home. It may also be caused by changes in the aiti* 
ludes of teachers who feel ntore accountable when the pareius 
of {heir students are visible in the schools and concerned about 
their children's progress. Increased participation may also 
enable children to achieve better, because they have an in* 
creased sense of control when they see their parents actively 
exert influence or engage in decision-making in the school, 
Miireover. the heightened community integrit\' and ethnic 
group self-esteem which result from parent and community 
groups influencing educational changes solidify the child's 
sense of his own worth. Presumably, one of the things going 
for middle class kills is their perception that the school is re- 
sponsive to their families, their community, their social class. 
This perception inspires a feeling that "Pm important/' **my 
people are important/' **the school is an instrument of my 
concern." Involvement and pn»duciivity are greater because 
the privileged child views the school as something over which 
he has power. In contrast, the lower class child perceives 
schooling as something that controls and influences him, his 
family and his community. 

Importance of Social Class Mix 

Much also has been made of desegregation and ethnic 
mix in its relation to increased achievement of disadvantaged 
children. The data seem to indicate that such achievement is 
more a matter of social class mix. A number of studies have 
examined the possible relationship of integration (along racial 
or status group lines) and achievement. The overall results seem 
to demonsiiate t'n. c children from lower status groups reached 
higher achieveuicnt levels when they attended schools where 
pupils from higher status families were in the majority. How- 
ever, when children from higher status groups were a minority 
in the school, the h)wer status groups tend not to improve the 
level of their achievement. 

Although these observations are generally supported by 
mass data compiled from large-scale populations, there is a 
need for caution in drawing similar conclusions for smaller 
populatitms and individual cases. Studies of minority group 
performance under experimental conditions of ethnic mix 
indicate that the impact of assigned status and perceived con- 
ditions of comparison (that is, the subject's awareness of the 
norms against which their data will be evaluated) result in a 
varied pattern of performance cm the part of the lower status 
group subjects. For example, Kat/. has reservations about the 
effects of ethnic mix.*' His studies suggest that the results of 
ethnic mix are ni»t unidirectional, lor some it accelerates 
achievement, yet for others it depresses their performance. 
Thus, it may be dangerous to generalize that across-the-board 
ecomuuic and social class integratitm will automatically result 
•n positive improvement for the hiwer status grimp. 



The Relevance of Schooling 

iMnaliy, we must mention another issue of overriding 
importance. Some critics have asserted that schools make little 
difference and are not effective in changing the life chances of 
the pupils that pass through them. For example, Christopher 
Jencks' l^wqiu^lity concludes that the process of schooling has 
little effect upon the way in which income is distributed in 
the society.^** Jencks argues that if society is really concerned 
with the equalization of income or ecommiic status, it must go 
about it directly instead of by manipulating marginal institu- 
tions such as schools. The data of the several studies that 
Jencks and his associates reanalyzed used intelligence and 
achievement test scores as primary indicators of competence. 
None of these studies was concerned with happiness or social 
usefulness as outcome dimensions, Jencks acknowledges some 
of the limitations of intelligence and achievement testing, but 
he dismisses the affective domain with a four-page chapter in 
which he concedes that he knows little about this area and has 
neglected it in his reanalysis, There are several problems here. 
Jencks ignores what schooling can do to develop people, and 
concentrates on what schooling can do to increase and equal- 
ize economic status. This is only one of the possible outcomes 
of schooling. In our changing society, it may rapidly become 
one of the least important outcomes. 

Let us, however, examine the Jencks position from 
another perspective. Schooling serves different purposes for 
different segments of the population. If a person comes from 
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a population whose social and political position places him 
outside the line of opportunity, then schooling vs. no schooling 
is a relatively unimpitrtant issue. With or without the benefits 
of schooling, opportunity is unavailable. However, if the per- 
son conies from a population subset which places him in the 
line of opportunity, the fact of schooling becomes important 
but the quality of school is relatively unimportant. If I come 
from a segment of the population from which civil servants 
are likely to be selected and schooling is viewed as a credential 
necessary to appointment, then having that credential is ver\' 
important. Yet if I come from an excluded sub-group, that 
credential is still necessary but not sufficient. In other words, 
schooling in relation to social position is important whereas 
.schooling in the wrong social position becomes relatively 
unimportant. Since schooling as a credential has more to do 
with entry than it has to do wMth progress in the job, quality 
of schooling appears to be superfluous. The evidence for this 
can be found in the relationship between schooling and upward 
mobility for different segments of the population. Some mem- 
bers of the minority population do make it along the same 
route as the majority, but simply having equal credentials 
does not ensure it for them. 

Another line of evidence is to be found in the work of 
Ivar Berg who has studied the relationship between entry re- 
quirements for work and job requirements.^' Berg concluded 
that entry requirements are consistently higher than job re- 
quirements. In addition entry requirements are not used to 
determine who is qualified to do the job, but to select 
"desired" people from the society. Ciiven that fact, school 
provides a credentialing function that is essential and necessary, 
but not sufficient. In the process of work establishment there 
are other factors such as culture, social background, economics, 
politics, social class and social caste which may have nn)re 
weight than schooling. 

Thus Jencks is actually correct in C(»ncluding that school- 
ing is m»t the route to the equali/atirm of income. We equali/e 
income, if that is our goal, by redistributing income, by elim- 
inating exploitation (»f wealth producing labor, and by making 
it impc»sfiible t(» hoard capital. True schooling has little relation 
to economic sufficiency despite the fact that compensators 
education ;md educaticm in general have been sold to the 
public as the vehicle for upward mobility. This objection, how- 
ever, does not mean that there are not good reasons to make 
scbot)ling equally available and optimally effective fc»r all 
people. If the object of schooling is the humanistic develop- 
ment of man. then there is an important relationship between 
the ctY.'Ctivcncss of schooling and general social competence. 
To the extent that one can better understand and communi- 
cate, then to that extent nne is a more effective meml)er of the 
society. In other words, we should upgrade schooling for 
Q reasons other than ccimomic sufficiency. I^»r that pursuit 
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we should move out of the school and into the political 
economic arena to talk about the way in which the distribu- 
tion of power and rest)urces must be changed. 

Conclusion 

Kducation is not an antidote to poverty. Furthermore, 
the school is immoral when it continues to hold that as its 
goal. Education is concerned with the total development of 
people and their preparation for the multiple roles which make 
up their lives. Schools are one of the resources by which 
society prepares and develops its members. When other societal 
resources are unequally distributed, quality of schooling be- 
comes even more important. When the society produces sub- 
populations less well prepared to benefit from the standard 
offerings of the school, we have the additional responsibility 
for broadening, expanding, and enriching the offerings of the 
schools, not as our first line of defense against poverty, but as 
protection against the effects of an unjust society, which, if 
they go uncorrected, systematically erode the human resources 
of that society. ■ 

This paper is a revised version of a speech ticlivcrcd by Dr. Hdmuml W. 
Gordon at the Invitaiional Conference on Educating Cluldreu of the 
Poor; iy75-iy85. held in Chicago. April 1^74. 
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